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seems to involve less serious difficulties than the accept-
ance of the converse view.1

I have now stated explicitly the theory of action which
is implied by the doctrines of instinct, of sentiment, and
of volition, expounded in this volume; and it remains to
justify it by showing the inadequacy of other theories of
action.

The theory of action most widely accepted by psycho-
logists at the present time is, perhaps, the theory which
regards all organisms as merely machines and all behaviour
as mechanically determined. I put this aside for the
reasons already stated.

Of other theories, the one which has exercised the
greatest influence in modern speculation is the theory
of psychological hedonism; this is the theory of action
which was unfortunately adopted by the founders of
Utilitarianism as the psychological foundation of all
their social and ethical doctrines.2 It asserts that the
motive of all action is the desire to obtain increase of
pleasure or diminution of pain. It claims to be an
empirical induction from the undeniable fact that men do
seek pleasure and do try to avoid pain. But its strange
power to hold the allegiance of those who have once
accepted it is to be explained by the fact that it seems to
afford a rational explanation of all conduct, to show a
sufficient cause for all action. Whenever an action can
be regarded as an effort in pursuit of pleasure or in avoid-
ance of pain, we seem to have an explanation which is
ultimate and intelligible. We feel no need to inquire:
Why should any one prefer pleasure to pain, or seek to
gain pleasure and to avoid pain ? No other theory of
the ground of action seems at first sight so self-evident
and satisfying.

It is, no doubt, possible to show the fallacious nature

1The most thorough and convincing defence of this view is to
be found in Professor James Ward's recently published volume of
Gifford Lectures, The Realm of Ends, London, 1911.

2 The critics of Utilitarianism have concentrated their attack upon
this false psychological doctrine; but the student of Ethics should not
be misled into supposing that the Utilitarian principle, as the criterion
of the good or the right, stands or falls "with psychological hedonism.